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Operation BREAKTHROUGH will be the 
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opening of the first sites, Phase I11 develop- 
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construction will be discussed by Director 
Arthur Newburg. 
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Buffalo Creek Valley, West Virginia, HUD disaster assis- 
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Outlook for BREAKTHROUGH's Final Phase 





Speaking at a ceremony in Kalamazoo, Mich., which 
marked the first occupancy of homes on an Operation 
BREAKTHROUGH site, Secretary Romney revealed that 
the first 24 housing developments in Phase II! of Opera- 
tion BREAKTHROUGH had been approved. Phase Ill 
involves utilizing BREAKTHROUGH housing systems out- 
side the nine prototype sites. The 24 projects, which have 
been issued FHA feasibility letters, contain 5,068 housing 
units and are located in 14 States and Puerto Rico. 
Secretary Romney said an additional 20,000 units are 
now in various stages of processing. By June 30 these 
units are expected to reach feasibility clearance to total 
nearly 25,000 Phase II! units. 


Public Housing Demonstration Program 


HUD has selected 14 local housing authorities after a 
nationwide competition to participate in a demonstration 
program designed to improve the management and opera- 
tion of public housing. “‘Hopefully,”” Secretary Romney 
said, “the end product of these three-year experiments 
will be improved management, reduced tension and frus- 
tration on the part of tenants, lower operating costs, and 
greater acceptance of the concept of public housing on 
the part of the general community.’ The housing author- 
ities selected are from Atlanta; Metropolitan Dade County 
(Miami); Detroit; Greensboro, N.C.; Hartford, Conn.; 
Hawaii; Milwaukee; Washington, D.C.; New Haven; Puerto 
Rico; Richmond, Va.; Sacramento, Calif.; Wilmington, 
Del.; and Worcester, Mass. 


First Stage of Housing Allowance Experiment 


A consortium headed by Stanford Research Institute will 
assist HUD’s Office of Research and Technology in de- 
signing and carrying out the first part of experiments in 
connection with HUD’s Housing Assistance Research Pro- 
gram. Under this program, families unable to afford 
decent housing will receive a direct monetary allowance. 
The first phase, a ‘‘demand experiment” to be run in 
several metropolitan areas, will measure the effects of 
these allowances on the participating households. It will 
also test several approaches to a housing allowance. 
Experiments measuring the effects of housing allowances 
on the supply and administration of housing will follow. 
Others involved in the initial consortium include the 


National Urban League and National Opinion Research 
Center. 


News in New Communities 


@ Two new communities have received HUD pledges of 
guarantee assistance, one tentatively. If approved, this 
brings the number of federally assisted new communities 
to 10. Ganada, 12 miles north of Rochester, N.Y., 
received a $22 million Federal pledge. It is the first new 
community basing its physical development on social 
planning, revising the traditional approach. Community 
centers to operate on a multi-purpose basis for educa- 
tional, cultural, health, and religious functions and neigh- 
borhood family centers are among the innovations. Over 
the next 30 years, the community will accommodate 
more than 80,000 people in 17,200 housing units on a 
8,705-acre farmland and wooded site. Developers are New 
Wayne Communities, Inc., a New York State Charter 
Corporation organized by local and community leaders. 


@ The other new community, The Woodlands in Texas, is 
eligible for $50 million in guarantee assistance subject to 
findings of a study on the effect of ground water 
withdrawal on water table levels and soil settlement. The 
new community of 150,000 is the largest to receive an 
offer of HUD assistance. The developer is The Woodlands 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the Mitchell Energy and 
Development Corporation of Houston. Seven villages and 
a town center are proposed to contain 49,000 homes 
north of Houston, about a third for low- and moderate- 
income families, including elderly. In addition to 26 
neighborhood and village shopping areas, The Woodlands 
plan calls for a major regional shopping area. 


@ The National Endowment for the Arts, which has been 
studying ways to build comprehensive are planning into 
new communities, has granted $20,000 to the new town 
of Cedar-Riverside, currently being planned and developed 
within the city of Minneapolis. The Minnesota State Arts 
Council, in cooperation with the developer, will use the 
grant to launch a $41,571 program to encourage develop- 
ment of culture and the arts as an integral part of the 
community and as a means of improving the quality of 
life. The new town’s population, currently 4,000, is 
expected to reach 30,000 with 40,000 more entering the 
area daily to use its services. 
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What's 





Ahead for 
Settlement 
Costs? 


Everyone who has ever bought or sold a 
house knows firsthand about closing and settle- 
ment costs. Once seated in the lawyer’s office at 
closing, both buyer and seller are confronted with 
an amazing array of costs and told that the buyer 
pays this and the seller pays that. At that point, 
there is no recourse to the buyer and seller other 
than to dutifully write out the checks for the 
amounts dictated, however painful. 

Within a year, HUD and the Veterans Admini- 
stration will be able to bring a tighter control— 
and, where needed, lower costs—for homebuyers 
and sellers at closing so that the firsthand experi- 
ence will no longer be quite so painful. 


Situation Has Changed 

What made this change possible is the man- 
date given HUD and VA under Section 701(a) of 
the 1970 Emergency Home Finance Act. The Act 
directed HUD and VA to make a nationwide 
survey of closing and settlement costs for HUD, 
VA, and conventional housing. This survey infor- 
mation, after analysis and evaluation, was the 
basis of recommendations by HUD and VA to 
the Congress on how to initiate new and better 
procedures to protect the homebuyer and seller. 

While legally such Federal control is currently 
limited to HUD and VA housing, the new stand- 
ards are expected to exert a strong influence on 
conventional settlement practices. A large private 
builder today is likely to follow HUD and VA 
requirements so his project might participate— 
now or in the future—in one or more HUD or 
VA programs. Builders have found it is easier to 
sell houses if they can meet HUD mortgage 
insurance and HUD and VA appraisal standards. 

Secretary George Romney said in his testi- 
mony presenting the report to the Senate Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Affairs, March 
1, that he believed the greatest hope was in the 
combined Federal and State approach to controls. 
“We expect that, over time, our actions combined 
with those taken by the States will result in the 
elimination of excessive charges paid by both 
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In a hearing on settlement 


on Banking and Currency, 

ry Romney reported 

results of the HUD and VA 
survey which led to the prope 

to establish maximum 

settlement charges for 

insured and guaranteed mort 


buyer and seller for services rendered in co So 
tion with real estate settlements.” 4 


What the HUD and VA Report Revealed 4 

As expected, the HUD and VA report revealed 
that settlement costs, which the report defined ag: 
the sum of closing cost items, mortgage points, 
prepaid items, and sales commissions, varied 
widely from place to place, and even in the same, 
locality. Based on a house that sold in the 
$20,000 to $24,000 price range, total settlement 
costs paid by both the buyer and seller ranged 
from a low of less than $200 to a high of 
$5,000. 7 

Closing costs, which include all costs paid af 
settlement for obtaining the mortgage loan 
transferring the real estate title, in the same pricé 
range varied from less than $50 to nearly $2,000) 

For example, in Los Angeles County, total 
settlement costs for a house sold in the $20,000) 
to $24,000 price range varied from less than 
$1,000 to nearly $4,400 and closing costs ranged 
from about $200 to almost $1,000. 

In Washington, D.C., closing costs on this 
same priced house ranged from $487 to $1,030; 
in Cook County, Ill., from a low of $102 toa 
high of $723; and in Ramsey County, Minn., 
from $154 to $621. 


Similar variations were found in all of the Cre 
areas that were studied in detail for the report. hac 
Costs were found to be unreasonably high in of 
some areas and quite reasonable in others. an 

The report showed that the average sales from | Ba 
all cases surveyed was $19,397 with settlement t lay 
costs averaging $1,927. Sales commissions aver- lav 
aged $1,019, an amount equaling more than half | |o 
of average total settlement costs. Settlement costs | St; 
can only be effectively controlled if HUD and | pr 
VA can supervise the amount paid for sales so 
commissions, the Secretary said. At the extreme, 
sales commissions frequently exceeded 15 percent fo 
of the sales price. m: 

su 
Conveyancing System Just Grew—and Grew wi 

Throughout the HUD and VA study, it was sil 
found that excessive closing costs are sympto- ac 
matic of basic inefficiencies in the existing system m 


of conveying title to real estate. It is small ar 
wonder this is the case when the background of D 
its historical development is considered. The con- se 
veyancing system in this country originated in al 
colonial days when all our land belonged to the 


Crown of England. Since independence, we have 
had almost 200 years to develop a fantastic range 
of State and local conveyancing laws, customs, 
and practices in some 2,000 local jurisdictions. 
Based mainly on English common law, layers and 
layers of regulations have evolved through case 
law, tax assessment needs, and other factors of 
local nature. Local practices were bound only by 
State law. Until now, there has been no Federal 
presence to interfere or influence local and State 
sovereignty. 

An example of jurisdictional confusion can be 
found in metropolitan Washington, D.C., where 
many residents work in the District but live in 
suburban Maryland and Virginia. Residents are 
well advised to become as knowledgable as pos- 
sible before entering into any real estate trans- 
action. They must know, for instance, that the 
major portion of real estate taxes for Maryland 
are due in September, for Virginia in July and 
December, and for the District they are due 
semi-annually with the first half in September 
and the second half in March. 

Under current plans, maximum allowable 


NF 


aa 


costs for each geographic area having significantly 
different settlement costs will be established on 
an item-by-item basis. Using the information from 
the March 1971 survey, each HUD and VA office 
in a selected area will be requested to communi- 
cate with interested parties and determine the 
appropriateness of tentative maximums from the 
survey data. After these consultations, detailed 
justifications will be prepared covering each item 
for which a maximum is established. 

By early summer HUD and VA intend to 
begin publishing in the Federal Register specific 
settlement cost maximums being considered on 
an area-by-area basis. Ample time will be allowed 
for receiving and considering suggestions made by 
all interested parties before final adoption of any 
maximum allowable charges. After HUD and VA 
have reviewed the comments, revised limits will 
again be published in the Federal Register and 
wide publicity will also be given in the affected 
locality before limits are made effective. The 
maximums will be reviewed annually or more 
often if necessary to assure that they reflect rea- 
sonable changes in light of current conditions. 











AVERAGE SETTLEMENT COSTS AVERAGE CLOSING COSTS 








HUD AND VA CASES HUD-INSURED Ano VA-GUARANTEED 
SINGLE-FAMILY LOANS 
Percent of 
Average Cases Closing Costs 
Cost Reporting Cost Rank State Total Buyer Seller 
Total Settlement Costs $1,937 100% 1 Maryland $1,060 $797 $263 
Total Closing Costs 558 100 2 Delaware 892 558 334 
Loan Discount Payment 578 79 
Total Prepaid Items 301 99 3 New York 886 645 240 
Taxes 182 93 4 Alaska 818 491 328 
Mortgage Insurance 11 68 5 Dist. of Columbia 817 345 472 
Hazard Insurance 82 95 6 —CVirgini 7 ‘0 
Special Assessments 229 6 > eis ni es pens om . 
Other 57 54 ee ‘, 
Sales Commission 1,019 61 8 New Jersey 762 592 169 
Average Sales Price 19,397 9 Washington 710 259 451 
Average Loan Amount 18,837 10 = California 677 252 425 


NOTE: Subtotals do not add to totals because only 
nonzero costs were used to compute averages. 








TITLE-RELATED COSTS AS A PERCENT OF SALES PRICE 
BY TYPE OF TITLE PROOF AND STATE RANKING 












DOMINANT TYPE OF TITLE PROOF 


(HB Persona searcu STATE RANKINGS ani 
GM aestractine NUMBERS INDICATE CO! 


BB tite insurance avone STATE RANK me 
ee PERSONAL SEARCH AND TITLE INSURANCE (Lowest Cost =!) rel 


RS} ABSTRACTING AND TITLE INSURANCE co: 








“Title-related costs are closing costs involved in establishing title and handling the closing. The specific charges include title examination, rs ne 
title insurance, attorney fees, closing fees, escrow fees, and preparation of documents. 
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The HUD and VA Report on Mortgage Settlement Costs and its supplement based on research by American University are discussed by 
Chester C. Foster (left) and Robert J. Horn, who were instrumental in preparation of the reports. 


Steps HUD and VA Are Taking 

In addition to establishing maximum allow- 
able charges, HUD and VA are taking the follow- 
ing steps in the field of federally assisted housing: 

HUD and VA will develop and require the use 
of a single uniform settlement statement for 
HUD- and VA-insured or guaranteed transactions. 
This statement will separately itemize buyer and 
seller costs in order to provide full disclosure and 
help assure that costs reported were actually 
incurred. Certifications will be required indicating 


that each party to the transaction has not re- 


ceived or paid a charge other than the itemized 


' costs which are within the maximums authorized 


Nes 
SATE 


\) 





by HUD and VA. 

The uniform settlement statement will let the 
buyer and the seller know the settlement charges 
paid by each other, so they can avoid duplicate 
payments. This procedure will also enable State 
and local governments, as well as the private 
conveyancing industry, to monitor specific costs 
more efficiently. It will provide a continuous and 
reliable source of nationwide data of settlement 
costs for further study and action. 

HUD has initiated action to prohibit the 
payment of “kickbacks” by mortgagees in con- 
nection with HUD-insured mortgage transactions. 
Under this proposal the payment of a “kickback” 
by a mortgagee approved by HUD would consti- 


tute a cause for withdrawal of such approval. The 
regulation, recently published in the Federal Reg- 
ister for comment, is aimed at prohibiting the 
payment by the mortgagee of fees to real estate 
brokers and others who refer or place the loan 
with the lender. The buyer or seller indirectly 
pays such fees when they are included in the 
transaction. 

HUD and VA will also require that buyers 
and sellers receive detailed estimates of probable 
individual settlement costs well in advance of the 
closing. 

HUD and VA plan to regulate the amounts of 
escrow deposits that may be demanded by 
lenders at mortgage settlements and to require 
that only minimum deposits may be be collected 
which are considered necessary to pay taxes, 
hazard insurance premiums, special assessments (if 
any), and the HUD mortgage insurance premium 
when due. 

Although these actions will be limited to 
cases involving mortgages insured by HUD or 
guaranteed by VA, it is believed they will also 
help to eliminate unreasonable settlement costs 
for conventional cases. The maximum charges for 
settlement costs established for HUD and VA 
cases can provide a useful guide to participants in 
conventional mortgages which are originated with- 
out HUD or VA assistance. «® 
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Recycling has rarely been 
applied systematically to peo- 
ple’s talents. But a current pilot 
program, the Aerospace Em- 
ployment Project funded jointly 
by HUD and the Department of 
Labor, is testing the possibility 
of redirecting the skills of 
unemployed aerospace scientists 
and engineers to meet the needs 
of local and State governments. 

With about 80,000 unem- 
ployed professionals in the 
industry in 1970, the issue of 
career transference has wide 
implications and immediate 
applications. As Floyd Hyde, 
HUD Assistant Secretary for 
Community Development, said 
when the program began last 
year, “One of the things we 
want to do right away with this 
program is to start the chem- 
lay 1972 
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istry going between our commu- 
nities and many of these highly 
qualified and motivated people 
whose talents are being wasted 
at present.” 


Promising Results 

The $1.3 million program, 
which started in March 1971, 
with a survey of 10,000 unem- 
ployed aerospace professionals, 
is showing promising results. Of 
the 372 participants, 230 were 
employed at the first of April 
1972—160 ‘in public service 
positions and 70 in _ private 
industry. When the project ends 
in September 1972, it is hoped 
that all will have jobs. 

“But if they are not getting 
hired, that is also an important 
part of the study—to understand 
why their skills are not convert- 
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ible,” says Michael A. DiNunzio, 
director of the Aerospace Em- 
ployment Project, which is 
administered by the National 





League of Cities/U.S. Confer- | 


ence of Mayors. DiNunzio, on 
leave from his job as Director of 
Urban Resources for Denver and 
Director of their Model Cities 
Program, has been attending 
conventions, conferences, ap- 
pearing on television, and writ- 
ing letters to find jobs and place 
candidates. 

“These men bring a new 
kind of problem solving to the 
cities,” he believes. “If we put 
five to eight of them in one 
city, they could apply their 
technical aerospace skills to help 
turn the cities around. But in 
many cases, cities have not been 
as responsive as they could be 
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to this new source of talent. In 
some cases they are not aware 
of what these men could do. 
Who knows, maybe one of them 
can show us a new way to take 
care of garbage disposal.” 

Congress has recognized the 
value of this kind of job trans- 
ference. The Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1972, passed by 
the Senate in March, amends 
the Model Cities Program to 
include the intent of Congress 
that the Model Cities Program 
be used to find city government 
employment for former aero- 
space employees to help mod- 
ernize city government. 

The original 400 participants 
were selected from 7,500 appli- 
cants in 10 areas of the country 
with severe unemployment 
among aerospace scientists and 
engineers. Candidates had to be 
willing to relocate, commit a 
minimum of two years to public 
employment, and have training 
that would be convertible to 
government jobs. 

Most were between the ages 
of 35 and 55. Many had ad- 
vanced degrees, including 16 
Ph.D.’s. Seventy earned $20,000 
a year or more. 

“The people who were laid 
off were not the young or inex- 
perienced, but those with 13 to 
20 years of service,” DiNunzio 
explained. “These are the peo- 
ple with high salaries and high 
retirement benefits. The com- 
panies invested more money in 
them over the years, and in 
most cases when they leave, the 
companies don’t have to pay 
these benefits.” 


Orientation First 

To help these professionals 
transfer technical skills to an 
urban setting, a one-month ori- 
entation program was held last 
summer introducing them to the 
language of urban affairs, gov- 
érnmental structure, and the 
problems of cities. Two hundred 
attended seminars at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
and 200 went to the University 
of California at Berkeley. 


Urban affairs experts from 
the universities and local govern- 
ment officials participated in 
the seminars and panels. At 
Berkeley, smaller groups visited 
local governments twice a week 
and took part in “game ses- 
sions” in which they designed 
and governed cities by com- 
puter. They attended informal 
“rap” sessions with officials, 
including Mayors Joseph Alioto 
of San Francisco and Carl 
Stokes of Cleveland. 

In response to this intensive 
16 to 18-hour-a-day orientation 
course, one graduate expressed 
confidence “that after a reason- 
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Leaders of self-help groups to find reemployment for ex-aerospace scientists and 
engineers discuss plans with Washington coordinators. From left (standing) Michael A. 
DiNunzio, director of the project; (seated) Dave Dresser, HUD project supervisor; John A. 
Nevius, HUD Deputy Assistant Secretary for Community Development; Juliet Brussel, 
Labor Department project officer. 


able amount of additional study 
and on-the-job training, we 
could apply our previous man- 
agement and analytical skills to 
the many urban problems.” 
Another commented, “This is 
the best program or course that 
I have attended, ever. Entire 
new horizons have been opened. 
Regardless of post-graduation 
destination, the lessons learned 
will always be of value.” 


Objective of Reemployment 

The objective of reemploy- 
ment, however, is never long 
out of sight. Throughout the 
country, voluntary _ self-help 


groups have organized to con- 


tinue identifying jobs, unify the 
group, and keep up morale. 
Many of those hired have con- 
tinued to work within the 
groups. A monthly newsletter 
issued from DiNunzio’s office at 
1612 K Street, N.W. in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and a free toll 
telephone line (800/424-8508 
from the West Coast, 
800/424-9391 from the East 
Coast) keep the lines of commu- 
nication continuously open. 

In addition, the project of- 
fers incentives and bonuses to 
possible employers. Travel funds 
for job interviews are paid by 
the project. Relocation costs are 
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provided by the Department of 
Labor under its Technology 
Mobilization and Reemployment 
Program. And a flat fee of 
$1,000 for on-the-job develop- 
ment is paid to employers who 
hire these candidates. 

So far the men and women 
have been hired to serve as 
public works, mechanical, 
accoustical, mass transit, air pol- 
lution, and design engineers; and 
management, budget, and sys- 
tems analysts. Others serve as 
quantitative analysts and com- 
puter programmers; planners in 
transportation, manpower, crim- 
inal justice, community shelter, 
and research. Still others are 


administrators 
ment, 
ments, 
Cities agencies. Most annual sal- 
aries range from $10,000 to 


in city govern- 
public welfare depart- 
education, and Model 


$15,000. 
$20,000. 


Three earn over 


Letters of Appreciation 

Both employers and em- 
ployees seem enthusiastic and 
grateful for these new assign- 
ments. In a letter, a represen- 
tative of the City of Wash- 
ington, D.C., wrote, “We inter- 
viewed four engineers and fi- 
nally selected one for the posi- 
tion. To us this was an unusual 
experience in that every candi- 
date was supremely qualified to 
meet our needs....It is incon- 
ceivable to us that this high 
type of professional is not being 
sought to help solve the stag- 
gering problems of the cities.” 

From the City of Savannah, 
Ga.: “We have employed three 
of the ex-aerospace engineers in 
the following positions—sanita- 
tion methods analyst, research 
and budget administrator, and 
finance administrator. ...We 
expect great accomplishments 
from the contributions of these 
highly intelligent and dedicated 
professionals, whom you have 
made available to us.” 

And the Kansas State De- 
partment of Education, which 
hired a man from the project as 
President of the Kansas Techni- 
cal Institute, wrote that mem- 





bers of the Board “only wish 
that a president with (such) 
expertise... had been selected 
when the Institute was origi- 
nally created.” 


Personal Experience 

The former aerospace em- 
ployees write optimistically 
about their new positions. One, 
hired to fill the newly created 
job of city engineer in Prine- 
ville, Ore., finds the work 
“really interesting.”” His major 
projects have included design of 
a major sewer system, preparing 
charts for estimating area 
growth and population increase, 
updating the city’s zoning map, 
and recommending additional 
studies, including traffic control 
and housing rehabilitation. 

After six weeks on the job, 
another project participant now 
employed as a technical manage- 
ment specialist with the 
Takoma, Wash., Police Depart- 
ment, calls his position “a 
classic example of the applica- 
tion anticipated by the pro- 
gram.” His job involves formu- 
lating a program for a new man- 
power allocation system and an 
improved internal communica- 
tion system. “I am being ex- 
posed to every facet of law 
enforcement and am becoming 
increasingly intrigued by the 
process,” he says. 

Another, an accoustical engi- 
neer for Oakland, Calif., related 
his feelings about embarking on 


Self-help leaders from across 
the country exchange 
information and coordinate 
their efforts at a meeting 

in Washington. 

a new career. “It will be a new 
experience for me, but I think a 
better one than the trackless 
rat-race of aerospace. Speaking 
personally, I think the entire 
program and the multiple inter- 
actions that it provided, were 
just what I needed to develop 
the necessary incentives to cross 
the barrier from aerospace to 
local government.” 


Future Implications 

HUD project supervisor 
Dave Dresser points out several 
implications of the program. 
“Local government is one of the 
fastest growing segments of the 
employment market. At the 
same time the complexity of 
the city’s mission is multiplying. 
This project has helped broaden 
the outlook of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service to include 
local government as an alterna- 
tive for professional manpower. 
It has helped to develop a 
mechanism for dealing with a 
large part of the displaced pro- 
fessional talent resulting from 
massive changes in Federal 
expenditures. 

“While we will continue to 
emphasize reemployment of 
aerospace engineers and scien- 
tists, we now have a means to 
tap other professional man- 
power sources for the cities. If 
we can put that talent to work 
in modernizing and improving 
efficiency in city services, every- 
one will benefit.” «@ 
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The San Francisco Bay Area is combining “buyers agent” 
counseling with Section 235 subsidy payments already 
reserved for buyers. The San Francisco Development 
Fund provided by the Ford Foundation and HUD, will 
allow 500 moderate-income families to buy a house 
through a regular broker, but the fund will serve as a 
bargaining agent and guardian. The fund will negotiate 
loans with fewer points, enabling the buyer to come to 
the seller with a committed mortgagee. The fund’s other 
services include inspection of units for defects and coun- 
seling in home’ maintenance and management after 
purchase. The two-year experiment will provide funds for 
another 500 families in the second year. The purpose is 
to help selected moderate-income families with promising 
improvement prospects and a strong desire to own. 


The El Paso, Texas, Board of Realtors and the Home 
Builders Association, followed by their counterparts in 
Lubbock and Amarillo, are the first industry groups in 
the Nation known to have voluntarily adopted an 
approved comprehensive Affirmative Fair Housing Mar- 
keting Plan before HUD’s new regulations became man- 
datory nationally in February. 


Project Rehab production continues at a very good pace. 
During February, 2,256 additional units were processed 
through Project Rehab cities bringing to 32,431 the total 
number of units under Project Rehab as of March 1. 


Construction contract value for 1971 was up 17% over 
1970 due to a strong comeback by nonresidential building 
in November and December. Housing led the boom in 
1971, but nonresidential building was also up 5%, says 
George Christie, chief economist for F.W. Dodge. 


A team of American carpenters has been sent to Japan to 
demonstrate the speed and efficiency of U.S. home 
building methods and techniques. In 75 manhours, the 
three-man crew framed and finished a 1,100-square-foot 
house. The goal was to show how conventional building 
methods used by the larger U.S. home builders can help 
solve the Japanese housing shortage by increasing speed, 
efficiency and quality of construction. The construction 
crew built the house using American lumber sizes and 
technological aids such as pneumatic nail guns. A Japa- 
nese government agency will test the house using quality 
and durability standards it has established. 


Townhouses and condomiuiums are expected to jump 
from 15.8% of the starts in 1971 to 27.3% in 1972 
according to NAHB. 


The newly organized OEO Housing Assistance Council 
provides training, technical assistance, and seed money 
loans to housing development corporations and authorities 
to develop subsidized housing for low-income people in 
rural areas and small towns of less than 25,000. The 
governing board includes representatives of 23 organiza- 
tions interested and involved in the field. By April 1 the 
Council had made 10 loans to assist preparation of 
development program applications to HUD. 


According to the Mobile Home Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, mobile home shipments for 1971 totaled 491,710 
units, for a 19% jump over the previous peak of 412,690 
units in 1969. MHMA is projecting a record volume this 
year of 573,000 units, up 16% over the 1971 record. 


In 1971 GI home loans guaranteed by VA reached a 
14-year high. The 284,000 home loans approved from 
368,300 applications exceeded the 1970 total of 167,000 
by 70%. VA attributed the gains to the greater availability 
of mortgage credit and to legislation which restored Gl 
loan eligibility to many veterans of WW II and Korea. 
Veterans 35 or younger received 70% of the loans. 


Lawrence S. Katz, former Wisconsin state director of 
HUD-FHA, and George Sternlieb, professor of urban and 
regional planning and director of the Center for Urban 
Policy Research at Rutgers University, have been 
appointed part-time special consultants to HUD. They are 
involved in planning and structuring a series of five 
“TOP” meetings in the metropolitan areas of Boston, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, and Wilmington. ‘““TOP” 
stands for The Option Process—the choice by these local 
areas to develop area-wide solutions to area-wide problems 
or continue seeking solutions through present govern- 
mental structures. 


Mercer L. Jackson, Jr., was appointed to the newly 
created position of Assistant to the Secretary for pro- 
grams for the elderly and handicapped. This appointment 
is a concrete expression of the new emphasis HUD is 
putting on programs for elderly citizens. Jackson will 
coordinate the full range of programs, of direct or 
indirect benefit to the elderly, which are administered by 
HUD Assistant Secretaries. 


Mrs. Ellen A. Kranidas was appointed Director of Manage- 
ment and Organization under the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration. Mrs. Kranidas, a native of Greece, is the 
first woman to become Director of a principal organiza- 
tional element at HUD Headquarters. 


Arthur S. Newburg is now Director of Operation 
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Abandonment: Urban HousinePh 


By George Sternlieb 


For three years Dr. Sternlieb has 
been the Director of the Center 
for Urban Policy Research at 
Rutgers University in New Brun- 
swick, N.J. He served on Presi- 
dent Nixon’s Task Force on 
Housing and Rent Advisory 
Board and is currently a con- 
sultant to Secretary Romney 
and to the Urban Institute. He 
is the author of Some Aspects of the Abandoned House 
Problem for HUD and several other books and articles, 
including The Tenement Landlord and The Future of the 
Downtown Department Store. 

Within our socio-political framework, the time 
lag between developing and implementing social 
policy inevitably results in much more a reflec- 
tion of things past and much less the reality of 
tomorrow. 

In no field is this phenomenon more striking 
than in the efforts to re-energize the central city. 
Present housing and urban renewal programs are 
essentially the results of policy-making a decade 
or more old; and the basis for the philosophies 
from which these programs emerged is a matrix 
of fact and impression which may be even more 
dated. 

The abandoned housing phenomenon indi- 
cates that this temporal gap between policy and 
tool formulation has fallen behind the needs of 
urban life. Simultaneously we have, at least in 
our older industrial cities, the most severe hous- 
ing shortage since the days of World War I, 
coupled with an abrupt increase in the rate of 
housing abandonment. Why this incongruity? 

In New York City the estimates of abandoned 
structures run as high as 100,000 housing units, 
in Philadelphia 20,000 units, and in Newark the 
rate of abandonment outstrips an augmented 
demolition program. The Hough area of Cleve- 
land, substantial sections of St. Louis, and many 
other cities could be included in this dismal 
parade. What does it mean? And why is it 
occurring? What can we do about it? 

The phenomenon of abandonment cannot be 
studied in a vacuum. It is much more significant 
as a symptom and as a source of vital insights 
into an overall ecology than as a phenomenon in 
itself. 





The Profitability of Slum Housing 

One of the most comforting assumptions of 
urbanologists in general, and specifically those 
concerned with central city housing, has been 
that rent is adequate not only to secure good, 
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safe, and sound housing; but also to show a 
profit for the landlord. Following this scenario, 
all that was required of government policy was 
reallocation of power in order to insure a more 
appropriate distribution. The fundamental instru- 
mentality was code enforcement in its many 
variations. 

Unfortunately, the reality is somewhat differ- 
ent. It is not only present yield, but future 
expectations that determine real estate invest- 
ment. And future expectations about core area 
investments and residential realty are dismal 
indeed. Old buildings require much more input 
than do new ones. Age affects the plumbing, 
plastering, and wiring of old structures much 
more than new ones. Old buildings plus new 
money equals decent housing; without new 
money, deterioration is inevitable. 

Code enforcement is only successful when the 
sticks of enforcement are joined by the carrots of 
yield. When this is not forthcoming, the landlord 
walks out—and we have no proven method of 
operating old buildings to serve as an alternative 
to the landlord system. 

The private operation of low-income central 
city housing is dying. Consumer demand and 
need—yes; market, profitability, motivation for 
long term holding, and improvement—no. 

I think when the smoke clears from the 
drastic foreclosure rate that is being experienced 
in core area interest supplement rehabs (Sections 
235 and 236), as well as some of the buildings 
provided under earlier programs, this will become 
clear. Certainly criminal collusion to inflate prices 
or to minimize the necessary improvements in 
many of the structures has been a factor; but 
despite the stories about speculators and fast 
buck artists, harsh reality questions the long term 
viability of many of the neighborhoods we have 
been attempting to regenerate. 


Central Cores Emptying 

The central areas of our cities are losing 
population very rapidly. While at least one study 
has pointed out that this started as far back as 
1910, the path of outward migration has been 
intensified. The cry is no longer how do we 
maintain the urban white middle class, rather the 
basic problem is how do we secure the adherence 
of upwardly mobile minority group members. 
Despite the exhortations of those who would like 
to build up minority group political power 
through their oncentration in core areas, the 
patterns shown by outward migration are clear. 
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In part, core areas are being deserted and 
buildings are being abandoned because there are 
alternatives to them; in part, however, the 
dynamics are augmented by core area problems 
themselves. A strong case can be made for the 
thesis that the only thing which has maintained 
much of the vitality which is left in the zones of 
abandonment is the lack of adequate choice for 
their present occupants. 

Analysis of the previous addresses of movers 
into Co-op City, a 15,000 unit development in 
the North Bronx Section of New York City, 
indicates that it substantially represents a re- 
grouping of middle class families from other areas 
of the Bronx which will now crumple precipi- 
tously. More than four percent of all the inhab- 
itants in zip code areas near the Grand Concourse 
and peripheral to the blighted South Bronx 
moved into Co-op City. 

Given the tenor of recent court decisions on 
zoning, as well as the increasing success of equal 
opportunity housing enforcement, even this 
mainstay of core population may be swept away. 
We are showing limited capacity to deal with the 
present rate of degeneration and abandonment. 
Abandonment has a dynamic of its own. How 
can we cope with a much more substantial in- 
crease when suburban alternatives begin to open? 


The Degenerative Effects of Abandonment 

A recently completed study of welfare recipi- 
ents’ housing in New York City by the Center for 
Urban Policy Research included a series of depth 
interviews with them on their environment and 
outlook. Their predominant problem was not the 
physical condition of their deplorable housing; 
not the owners, many of whom=are more than 
callous; but rather, the fear of Grime? Abandoned 
structures provide a haven for the drunks, the 
derelicts, the juvenile delinquents of the neighbor- 
hood. 

The degenerative effects on peripheral build- 
ings and blocks cannot be overexaggerated. Of 
4,860 serious fires in Newark in 1971, no less 
than 1,135 were in vacant buildings. Thus, about 
10 percent of the structures in the city generated 
nearly 25 percent of its fires. Similar findings are 
noted in studies of the incidence of fires in New 
York City. The abandoned building is not merely 
a symbol of the decline and dysfunction of the 
central core, but an active factor itself in the 
abandonment process. 

Most of the focus on abandoned buildings has 
been on residential structures. It should be noted, 





Urban ghost towns, like their Old West counterparts, occur when 
a community loses its economic viability and people. The aban- 
doned apartment units are in New York City, where it is 
estimated that 100,000 units are vacant while the city suffers its 
worst housing shortage since the late 1940's. Single-family units 
are also being abandoned in many cities. 
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however, that in our Newark studies the phenom- 
enon is not confined to dwelling places. Indeed 
the absolute rate of residential building abandon- 
ment now running at approximately two percent 
a year of the total number of structures in the 
city, is matched nearly precisely by the abandon- 
ment of non-residential, commercial, and indus- 
trial structures. The flight of jobs from central 
city in manufacturing and retailing has been 
noted; less obtrusive is the shift which is now 
beginning to take place in basic office activity. 
The economic viability of the city—its capacity to 
serve as a staging ground both in terms of jobs, 
education, health facilities and the like—is fast 
disappearing. 


What is to be done? 

Urban renewal in the classic bulldozer sense is 
more necessary now than ever before; it is also 
less politically feasible now then ever before. This 
basic incongruity must be resolved. There are 
significant sections of most of our older industrial 
cities which are obsolete beyond recall and the 
only solution is the bulldozer. 

But a whole host of local property interests, 
using the term in the broadest sense of the word, 
inhibit action. There is a basic distrust of the 
outsider, a feeling that... ““This piece of turf may 
not be much, but it is perhaps our only leverage 
on the forces from above.” The vision of the 
bulldozer (and let us admit its use in the early 
stages of the game) haunts us now when there is 
no alternative. 

There is an essential conflict between rebuild- 
ing the city and utilizing the city or sections of it 
as a training ground in political procedures for 
the poor. Broad scale, phased clearance and new 
capital inputs are the essentials. When we add the 
requirements of local participation, the mix be- 
comes a very difficult one; its resolution is pre- 
sently far from clear. The distrust is a heritage of 
past failure, of overblown promises not kept, of 
garbage-covered clearance areas in place of 
pledged construction. Although it is understand- 
able, it must be dissipated if effective action is 
ever to take place; present needs cannot be the 
victims of past sins. 

The momentary exigencies of housing short- 
age still obscure the scale and pace of functional 
abandonment. Perhaps they give us something of 
a breathing space, but the need for action is 
increasingly clear. 

One of the few positive facts in this most 
controversial field is that once a building is 
empty, its quick end is practically inevitable. In a 
matter of days, if not hours, whatever makes a 
building viable—plumbing, heating, windows—all 
disappear, and the remnant is all too frequently 
beyond recall. Is there an early warning system 
which will alert us to buildings in trouble so that 
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we can take preventive measures before they are 
too late or inadequate? 

Perhaps one of the alternatives may be using 
tax delinquency as an indicator. The basic prem- 
ise behind this approach is that the building 
becomes abandoned as part of a deliberate proc- 
ess by the landlord. He decides to end the game 
and reduces to a minimum or eliminates all cash 
payments for the building, including taxes. When 
and if the building is taken or foreclosed by the 
city, the landlord at least keeps his unpaid tax 
money as partial return. 

However, this device does not seem to be 
particularly inclusive. In our own study of 
abandonment (being done under HUD auspices), 
only about a third of the buildings examined in 
some detail were tax delinquent when abandoned. 
In a somewhat similar study conducted in the 
South Bronx, the findings were similar. The 
phenomenon of abandonment now is taking place 
so rapidly as to forestall even this type of action 
by the owner. 

Within the next several months we hope to 
have more definitive approaches based on the 
Newark experience. In this particular study we 
are going back to buildings which we studied in 
1964-65 with HUD’s assistance and published as 
The Tenement Landlord. We are interviewing the 
present owners and comparing the condition of 
building, the ownership patterns, the levels of 
owner satisfaction, and outlook over time. We are 
also analyzing the answers of owners who were 
interviewed in the earlier period and whose build- 
ings have since been abandoned. We hope to gain 
some insight into the dynamics. 

While detailed results are not yet available, a 
number of external variables associated with area 
characteristics show a very high level of statistical 
linkage with the phenomenon. These include a 
high proportion of non-married adults, low hous- 
ing value, high vacancy rates, high proportion of 
population 65 and over, a low proportion of 
white school children, and a number of other 
elements which will be detailed in the final 
report. The question of where we go after we’ve 
isolated these advance indicators still requires 
much more than our present state of the art has 
to offer. 

The urban cores are dying. They are passing, 
not so much as a function of race, but because of 
obsolescence and lack of function. The abandon- 
ment of structures within them can provide an 
opportunity for rebuilding. Without rebuilding, 
however, the degenerative effects of abandonment 
will become pervasive. The rotting remnants of 
our cities will have become what some of the 
science fiction writers have projected for them; 
scenes of desolation visited only under the most 
austere circumstances and then only by armored 
car. We are very close to that now. 
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HUD RESPONDS 
TO WEST VIRGINIA a rte 
FLOOD DISASTER aan Boon, _ see sesees 


provided through HUD disaster relief. 

Abrupt collapse of the coal 
slag impoundment dam at the 
head of narrow Buffalo Creek 
Valley in southern West Virginia 
unleashed flood waters—reaching 
a height of 30 feet in some 
places—that left some 765 fami- 
lies in need of HUD temporary 
emergency housing assistance. 

Unlike previous disaster 
assistance programs _ involving 
HUD, there was no available 
housing for the West Virginia 
flood refugees. Without delay, 
140 refurbished mobile units, 
previously used in Mississippi by 
victims of the 1971 tornadoes, 
were shipped to the Man dis- 
aster relief headquarters. To 
stimulate the local economy, 
and assure the residents that 
temporary homes would be pro- 
vided as soon as sites were avail- 
able, all other needed trailers 
were purchased from dealers in 
surrounding communities. 

HUD is providing the two- 
and three-bedroom trailers rent- 
free for up to one year, at 
which time a fair rent is 
charged. Families may at any 
time, however, purchase the 
units at a reduced cost. 

Extremely adverse weather 
and topographical conditions 
hampered, but did not halt, 
relief workers. After the initial 
collapse, rain set off rock and 
mud slides that blocked State 
highways leading to the valley; 
snow and freezing temperatures 
impeded debris clearance and 
Slowed site preparation and 
utility installation work. 

HUD temporary housing, 
and other Federal relief pro- 
grams are set in motion by a 
Presidential disaster declaration 
and are coordinated by the Of- 
fice of Emergency Preparedness. 





Within 24 hours, HUD disaster relief 
officials were on the scene working 
around-the-clock to install HUD trailers 
and move homeless families out of the 
mass shelter and relief headquarters in 
Man High School. 
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Medical care and social serv- 
ices are part of many Model 
Cities programs throughout the 
Nation. In three of Boston’s six 
Model City neighborhood areas, 
however, all these services are 
provided under one roof at 
three Family Life Centers. 

Instead of the more tradi- 
tional, expensive, and inefficient 
pattern of a proliferation of 
service systems for each age 
group, such as the elderly, or 
each problem area, such as drug 
addiction or alcoholism, the 
Family Life Center serves all of 
these in a single facility. This 
reduces the per capita cost and 
increases the quality of services. 
In so doing, the Centers work 
closely with the Senior Action 
Centers and the drug addiction 
halfway house serving the Model 
Cities area. 

United Approach 

“The Family Life Centers,” 
says local Model Cities Adminis- 
‘trator Paul Parks, “were estab- 
lished so that any Model Neigh- 
borhood resident could get 
many different kinds of services 
under one roof. The comprehen- 
sive system under which each 
Family Life Center operates is 
designed to meet family health 
needs and to help solve other 
kinds of difficulties such as 
finding a good job or better 
housing.” : 

“The Model Neighborhood 
residents wanted a center to 
provide services for the family 
close to home,” says Charles 
Beard, who as Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Community Services 
directly oversees the operation 
of the Centers. “‘We have given 
them just that, incorporating a 
broad range of social services 
along with health care. 

“Our staffs work as a team. 
They know that a running nose 
can mean a home heating prob- 
lem, and they treat the cause as 
well as the symptom. Physicians 
now look at the whole family 
while treating an_ individual 
patient. Our information and 
evaluation team learns about the 
other members of the family 
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FAMILY LIFE CENTER 





Although medical services are the primary function of the Family Life Centers, 
they have been able to add mental health and social services thereby providing 
the help the Model City neighborhoods need. It is usually more difficult for the 
elderly to get to the Centers, so Dr. Les Cohen visits a Model Neighborhood resident 
in her home. 


and conditions at home, and it 
then matches its findings with 
the medical needs of the pa- 
tient.” 

To achieve the comprehen- 
sive team approach for provid- 
ing high standard medical care 
and social services to deal with 
the family as a unit, most of 
the Centers’ personnel, other 
than doctors and nurses, come 
from the Model Cities com- 
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munity. Members of the infor- 
mation and evaluation team are 
given special training. Their serv- 
ices cover a wide range, even 
including finding homes for 
families of as many as 10 
people. Sixty percent of the 
residents of the three Boston 
Model City areas served by the 
Family Life Centers are black, 
30 percent are white, and 10 
percent are Spanish-speaking. 






















































The staffs of the Centers are 
representative of each. 

Not only was the Family 
Life Center planned and created 
through the efforts of the 
people in the community it 
serves, but it is operated under 
the eye of a Family Life Center 
Policy Committee—a board of 
six Model Cities professionals 
and seven residents of the com- 
munity, empowered to initiate, 
approve, or veto any policy of 
the Center. 


Services Offered 

The scope of health services 
offered by the Family Life 
Centers is restricted to primary 
service for ambulatory health 
care. It does not duplicate the 
expensive specialities of hospi- 
tals, such as X-rays and surgery. 
The Model Neighborhood pa- 
tients are referred to hospitals 
whenever it is deemed neces- 
sary. Family Center medical and 
social service staffs always fol- 
low up on those patients and 
their families. To aid in detect- 
ing and remedying mental illness 
problems in the family, the 
Center offers community educa- 
tion on the meaning of good 
mental health. 

Perhaps one of the most 
innovative and potentially im- 
portant services at Boston’s 
Family Life Centers is early 
detection of learning disabilities. 
The Center’s screening processes 
detect hearing and speech de- 
fects and therapy is arranged. 
The Centers’ staffs help solve 
contributing family problems as 
part of the process of returning 
the children to school. 


Services at the Family Life 
Centers are provided without 
charge to model neighborhood 
residents who cannot pay for 
them. Where applicable, how- 
ever, private health insurance 
companies, Medicaid or Medi- 
care are billed. 

The addition of social serv- 
ices and mental health care to a 
health center an_ generally 
frowned upon as being too 
expensive. Social service charges 


are figured on a fee-for-service 
basis rather than the fixed-fee 
basis used by hospitals for 
reimbursement under Title XIX 
of the Social Security Act. 
Accordingly, the Family Life 
Center sponsors feel that some 
way must be found to fund 
these human services which are 
essential in making the compre- 
hensive health system more 
readily accessible and under- 
standable to the patients. 


Three Centers Vary 

The oldest of the three is 
the Mary Eliza Mahoney Family 
Life Center at 54 Roxbury 
Street, Roxbury, affiliated with 
Beth Israel Hospital. Aaminis- 
trative Director Spencer De- 
Shields says that the Center’s 
records indicate that over 5,000 
persons in 1,740 families have 
received services there in the 
Center’s nearly two years of 
operation. 

The Brookside Park Family 
Life Center marked its first 
anniversary December 1971 by 
moving from five large trailers 
to well-appointed quarters in 
the basement of Our Lady of 
Lourdes parish hall at 39 Brook- 
side Avenue, Jamaica Plain. It 
has affiliation contracts with 
four hospitals—Peter Bent 
Brigham, Childrens’, Boston 
Hospital for Women, and the 
Massachusetts Mental Health 
Center. According to Director 
Jack Cradock, Brookside already 
has assisted nearly 5,000 per- 
sons in over 1,300 families, with 
a case-load of about 1,100 per 
month. 

A Section 703 Community 
Facilities Grant of $998,350 
from HUD plus $499,175 in 
Model Cities supplemental funds 
and ‘‘in-kind” contributions, 
will permit the Brookside Park 
Center to move into permanent 
facilities in the former Paris 
Paper Box plant at 3293 Wash- 
ington Street, Jamaica Plain. 
Then space will permit addition 
of a child day-care center. 

The Charles Drew Family 
Life Center in the old St. Leo’s 
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Rectory at 12 Bicknell Street, 
Dorchester, was dedicated in 
May 1972. It has been operating 
on the basis of partial service 
for about a year. While referrals 
have temporarily been made to 
various hospitals, the Drew 
Center will be formally affili- 
ated with Boston City Hospital 
and Boston State Hospital. 

Dr. Samuel Thompson, 
Model City Deputy Adminis- 
trator, shares the optimism of 
everyone else associated with 
the project about the future of 
the Family Life Centers. Noting 
that the Boston Model Cities 
Program has only two more 
years of HUD funding, he is 
confident that the success of 
the Family Life Center program 
will assure its continuation 
under other auspices. Already, 
the Regional Offices of HUD 
and HEW have recommended a 
Federal planning grant for estab- 
lishing a Health Maintenance 
Organization comprised of the 
three Model City Family Life 
Centers and three conventional 
health centers, serving the other 
Model Neighborhoods. Some 
subsidy for the vital social serv- 
ices, however, would still be 
required. 


The Centers 


Family Life 
have also entered into a con- 
tract for overall administration 
with the board of trustees of 


the Boston Department of 
Health and Hospitals. Dr. 
Thompson stated; ““We want to 
reinforce the principal of public 
responsibility for the delivery of 
health care and continue the 
social services we have proved 
are so directly related. We see 
ourselves as an urban laboratory 
for the city, demonstrating that 
the present crisis-oriented 
system treats symptoms rather 
than the whole person. Through 
the comprehensive program 
developed by the Family Life 
Centers, we believe that com- 
munities can provide better 
distribution of health services 
and a more effective preventa- 
tive system, available to every- 
one.” 
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In print 


Ode to the City 


The City: American Experience, edited by Alan Trachten- 
berg, Peter Neill and Peter C. Bunnell. New York, Oxford 
U. Press, 1971. 620p. $6.95 (paper). 


Two teachers of English at Yale, and the Curator of 
Photography at the Museum of Modern Art in New York 
have teamed to produce an excellent reader on the city. 
It is a multidimensional view that takes the “city of the 
mind, of feelings and imagination, a composite city 
rendered from the experience of America’s city people: 
European worker, poet, historian, social critic, visionary 
planner...the city as it has been known in America, 
restructured from raw experience into work and image.” 

The final result is probably the best single statement 
of what the American city is all about within one set of 
covers. Concentrating on the larger cities, with large 
portions of New York and Chicago thrown in as Bablyon 
epitomized, the authors take excerpts from biographical 
materials (Malcolm X, Mary Antin, F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
Alfred Kazin, Henry Miller); excerpts from stories, or 
whole short stories (Theodore Dreiser, Flannery 
O’Connor, Saul Bellow, Norman Mailer, Sherwood 
Anderson); judicious sociological materials, not overdone 
(W.E.B. DuBois, Stephen Thernstrom, Marshall McLuhan); 
a minimum of architectural and planning critics (Soleri, 
Le Corbusier, Mumford); several dozen poets (including 
Whitman, Frost, Williams); and sprinkle the book with 
dozens and dozens of superb photographs (Stieglitz, 
Ruscha, Adams, Strand, Feininger). The entire work is 
sequenced simply and clearly—before the city, finding the 
city, place and style, interactions, visions. And it is 
appended with a brief glossary of authors and photogra- 
phers. The whole is a unique potpourri of what is most 
irritating and splendid about cities, a vigorous alternative 
to traditional anthologies. 

For the teacher, interested in reading supplements to 
a text on the city, it is ideal, For the urban planner, 
trying to achieve a better understanding of what the city 
is all about, it is helpful. For the government adminis- 
trator wrestling with policy implications of new programs, 
it provides many valuable insights. For the casual reader 
on a train or plane, there is everything from whimsy to 
wild fantasy. 

For myself, sociologist Kenneth Boulding’s piece, 
“The Death of the City: A Frightened Look at Post 
Civilization,” provides the most generalized insight into 
the plight of our time. The story by N. Scott Moneday, 
“The Night Chanter,” is a sensitive expression of the 
Indian urban experience. J.B. Jackson’s ““The Stranger’s 
Path” has the most original understanding of the layout 
of the city, as seen by a first-time newcomer. Rudolph 
Janu’s face in the crowd turned away from the mass of 
watchers is magnificently haunting. 


For my money, the city is still the place where men 
come, in order to lose or find themselves, as the case © 
might be. 4 

Morton Leeds ~ 
Office of Program Development — 
Housing Management 


Recent Studies 


Report on National Growth 1972. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 75p. $.45. The © 
President’s first biennial Report on National Growth as — 
required by Section 703 (a) of the Housing and Urban ~ 
Development Act of 1970. Developed by members and © 
staff of the Domestic Council Committee on National © 
Growth, chaired by HUD Secretary Romney. Includes 
recent State and local actions to influence growth and 
administration recommendations to Congress. 


The Social Impact of Urban Design, Chicago Univer- 
sity Center for Policy Study, Chicago, 1971. 75p. $3.95.) 
Four experts discuss the effects of urban design on a” 
city’s inhabitants—sociologist Lee Rainwater, psychologist 
Bruno Bettelhiem, landscape architect and urban designer — 
M. Paul Friedberg, and architect Wolf Von Eckhardt. 


Suburban Land Conversion in the United States; An 
Economic and Governmental Process, by Marion Clawson. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1971. 406p. $12.50. The 
third in a series, this study by Marion Clawson, director 
of the Land Use and Management Program at Resources 
for the Future, examines the processes of growth and 
development in the suburbs since World War II, including 
the decision-making roles of government and private 
sectors. 


Governing Metropolitan Areas, A Critical Review of 
Council of Governments and the Federal Role, by Melvin 
B. Mogulof. The Urban Institute, Washington, D.C. 127p. 
$2.25. Analyzes the organization, effectiveness, and future 
prospects of Councils of Governments (COGs) as clearing- 
houses for Federal funds. 


Policy Alternatives for Mobile Homes, by Constance 
B. Gibson. Center for Urban Policy Research, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N.J., 1972. 51p. $3.50. 
Examines mobile homeownership and living conditions 
from the consumer's viewpoint. Supplements earlier publi- 
cations on mobile homes, including Mobile Home Parks: 
An Analysis of Characteristics, Part 1, by Robinson 
Newcomb, (Urban Land Institute, Washington, D.C., 
1971, $8.00; Part Il expected to be released in June); and 
Modular Housing, Including Mobile Homes: A Survey of 
Regulatory Practices and Planners’ Opinions (American 
Society of Planning Officials, Chicago, 1971, $6.00.) 
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A 105-unit condominium apartment building on the ocean at Rehoboth Beach, Del., is financed by a $1,350,000 loan from Capital 
Mortgage Investments, a real estate investment trust in Chevy Chase, Md. 


The availability of funds—the foundation of 
residential building and marketing—varies widely 
according to market and economic conditions. To 
bolster the supplies of housing funds, the Federal 
Government has instituted various programs of 
assistance. Private industry has played an impor- 
tant part in making these plans work and has 
initiated valuable programs of its own toward 
meeting home production needs. 

Much is still needed to improve and increase 
America’s housing inventory, but new programs, 
and extensions of older ones, are going far to- 
ward benefiting housing and enabling the Nation 
to meet its housing goals of another 26 million 
units in the 10-year period ending in 1978. Even 
including mobile homes, there are 20 million 
units left to build. 


Federal National Mortgage Association 

One of the first important sources of supple- 
mental funds was established in 1938 with the 
creation of the Federal National Mortgage Associ- 
ation (FNMA). This federally chartered corpora- 
tion was set up to use funds borrowed from the 
Treasury to purchase FHA-insured mortgages. 
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Because these were a comparatively new form of 
financing, private lenders were slow to invest in 
these long term amortized mortgages. With 
FNMA established as a backstop, activity in the 
new FHA mortgage insurance program increased, 
and it became an important stimulus to housing 
production. From its formation in 1934 to the 
1970’s, FHA has insured 11.5 million mortgages 
on homes and multifamily housing involving 
financing of $130 billion plus issued insurance on 
30 million property loans amounting to $20 
billion. 

FNMA’s basic mission of providing financing 
for new types of mortgages—usually at par pur- 
chase prices—was expanded in 1954. Besides 
retaining the previous special assistance operation, 
the expansion provided for support of regular 
market priced mortgages which lenders were 
unable to place with permanent investors. Prices 
paid in this activity—the Secondary Market 
Operations—were set at prevailing market prices 
which were below par. The need for this supple- 
mentary support for financing was observed in 
the periodic drying up of Treasury funds for 
mortgage purchases. Under the new arrangement, 
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the amount of funds made available for purchases 
was vastly increased and limitations eased through 
borrowings from the private market and with 
only a limited, interim amount of Treasury bor- 
rowing. 

However, in 1968 FNMA was divided into 
two separate entities-Secondary Market Opera- 
tions which retained the FNMA name, and the 
Government National Mortgage Association 
(GNMA) whose principal function was to carry 
on the special assistance operations of the former 
FNMA. This division resulted from the new 
budget concept that FNMA outlays for mort- 
gages, even though made with privately borrowed 
funds, were Federal expenditures and thus subject 
to spending limitations. As a privately-owned 
corporation, with certain Federal controls, the 
organization was not affected by the former 
limitations. 

Volume of financing support has been exten- 
sive. FNMA at the end of 1971 held $18.5 billion 
in mortgages, including $2.6 billion of loans for 
subsidized housing. It bought mortgages amount- 
ing to $3.7 billion in 1971. 


Government National Mortgage Association 

GNMA, the new Government owned and 
operated corporation, carried on the traditional 
special assistance operation of the “old FNMA”— 
but with new methods. These programs have 
channeled into housing vast amounts of financing 
which were not available before. 

Tandem Plan. One program is the Tandem 
Plan under which GNMA works “in tandem” 
with FNMA to provide financing for housing with 
far smaller Federal outlays than previously. The 
plan works this way: Upon a commitment to buy 
a mortgage, GNMA assigns it to FNMA which 
actually makes the purchase. The plan was origi- 
nally established to subsidize discounts on mort- 
gages insured by HUD-FHA under interest supple- 
ment programs (Sections 235 and 236) and under 
the rent supplement program (Section 221(d)(3)). 
Discounts are single initial charges made in regu- 
lar sales of real estate. GNMA commits to buy 
the mortgages at its stated discount and absorbs 
any difference between its prices and market 
prices. 

The plan was expanded in September 1971 to 
include financing for all non-subsidized residential 
HUD-FHA mortgages. This expansion was de- 
signed to support the mortgage market and retain 
the existing seven percent FHA-VA interest rate. 
Prices for these mortgages were set at 96 percent 
of par for new construction and 95 on existing 
construction. Under the subsidized tandem plans, 
Section 236 multifamily mortgages are purchased 
at par and Section 235 home mortgages at 97. 

GNMA sells the unsubsidized mortgages to 
private investors, or if the mortgage originator 


Because of the large volume of business handled by the FNMA 
auction of mortgage commitments, it is necessary to rely on 
computers as well as on the personnel who answer the telephone 
and take the bids. 

The originating mortgagee also is refunded some 
or all of its commitment fee, the amount depend- 
ing upon the time at which the option is exer- 
cised. 

Up through the end of 1971, the second year 
of operation, a total of $6.2 billion in commit- 
ments to buy mortgages had been issued under 
the tandem plans, providing financing for some 
300,000 dwelling units. 

Mortgage-backed Securities Program. Another 
GNMA program, the Mortgage Backed Securities 
Program, has become an important force for 
channeling funds into residential financing. Under 
this program, mortgage lenders pool FHA and VA 
mortgages and sell securities or bonds against 
them. They are guaranteed by GNMA with the 
full faith and credit of the United States. Pro- 
ceeds of the sales can be used by the issuers for 
further home financing. The “pass through” 


security—where principal and interest from pool- 
ed mortgages are passed on monthly to inves- 
tors—is issued mainly by mortgage companies and 
by a scattering of commercial banks and savings 
and loan associations. 

wishes, he may “buy back” the commitment at 
an “interim selling price’ set by GNMA. This 








Some of the tenants of the Rock Creek Terrace apartments in Rockville, Md.,get together for refreshments. The moderate rent Section 
236 project is a joint venture of NCHP and Mid-City Developers of Washington, D.C. 


price reflects the then current market conditions. 

Attracting new funds to this financing is 
critically important. For example, some 30 per- 
cent of the investments in these securities have 
come from pension and retirement funds and 
other sources which do not ordinarily invest in 
mortgages. These securities are attractive to pen- 
sion and retirement funds since they do not 
involve the complexities and documentation of 
managing a portfolio of mortgages. Besides the 
advantage of bearing the GNMA government 
guaranty, the securities also enable pension funds 
to designate geographical areas from which the 
mortgages are to be selected so that local support 
of housing is possible. 

To provide financing assistance for mobile 
homes, a type of low-cost housing which has 
become increasingly useful, still another expan- 
sion of the program recently became effective. 
Similar to the issuance of mortgage backed securi- 
ties, certificates are issued against pools of FHA- 
insured Title I mobile home loans. Pools may be 
in the minimum amount of $500,000, as com- 
pared to the mortgage-backed minimum pool of 
$2 million. The program will assure the buyer a 
substantially lower downpayment and monthly 
payments, thereby increasing the market and aid- 


ing manufacturers. Because the mobile homes 
financed under the program must meet HUD- 
FHA minimum property standards, the consumer 
is assured better quality construction than might 
be obtained through conventional financing. 

At the present time, GNMA backed bonds are 
issued by FNMA and the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation (FHLMC). 

Through the end of 1971, GNMA had issued 
$7 billion in commitments to guarantee securities 
and bonds. This underwriting has meant financing 
support for some 350,000 housing units. Of this 
amount, sales totaled $4.5 billion to provide 
support for an estimated 225,000 dwelling units. 


Conventional Mortgages 

Still other new aids to financing went into 
effect early in 1972. They were the secondary 
markets for conventional mortgages established in 
FHLMC and FNMA. Previously, secondary mar- 
kets were limited to dealings in FHA and VA 
mortgages, although FHLMC did provide a mar- 
ket for participating in mortgages. Wide avail- 
ability of markets for FHA and VA mortgages 
was possible through standardized forms and 
procedures and Government insurance and guar- 
antees. (This was the first time that such markets 
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were put into operation for conventionals since 
standardized procedures and forms had never 
before been provided.) 

Now with standard forms and procedures set 
up by these two agencies, plus provisions for 
private mortgage insurance, it is expected that 
these two new secondary markets will help signif- 
icantly in relieving the pressures of tight money 
conditions and will perform services comparable 
to those of FNMA for FHA-VA mortgaging. 















Trusts 

Many of the recent innovative techniques 
have been aimed at equalizing the flow of avail- 
able financing. One aid in reaching this goal has 
been a steadily growing source of new funds for 
housing and construction—Real Estate Investment 
Trusts (REIT). Special provision for favorable tax 
treatments for these funds was provided by 
Federal legislation in 1960 to encourage the 
channeling of capital into residential financing. 
Also, these funds give small investors the oppor- 
tunity to buy a stake in real estate through 
mortgages on an equity participation basis. 

There are now well over 100 publicly held 
mortgage and equity trusts. The National Associ- 
ation of Real Estate Investment Funds (NAREIF) 
has a membership which includes the vast major- 
ity of real estate investment trusts with assets of 
more than $5 billion. NAREIF’s membership 
owns real estate and holds mortgage loans on 
properties in 40 States. The loans are for long 
term, short term and construction, depending on 
which type the individual trusts favor. 

To qualify for tax exemption on that portion 
of income distributed as dividends, a trust must 
be unincorporated, its board of trusties represent- 
ing transferable shares of beneficial interest, 
essentially common stock. There must be at least 
100 such beneficial owners with no bloc control- 
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President Nixon signs the Emergency Home Finance Act of 1970, which provided additional special assistance authority for the GNMA 
Tandem Pian. The pian assists private industry in financing housing with FHA and VA mortgages. 


ling SO percent. And the trust is required to 
distribute no less than 90 percent of income 
annually to shareholders. 

This form of financing is particularly benefi- 
cial to housing in times of tight money. These are 
periods when commercial banks curtail construc- 
tion and development lending in order to be able 
to service their regular customers. Under their 
organizational set up, trusts can place funds 
quickly in these periods to meet building needs. 





Real Estate Syndication 

Real estate syndication is still another means 
of group funding which is receiving growing 
attention. Under syndication a number of persons 
with money to invest in real estate agree to 
partnership arrangements to obtain interests on a 
specific property. This device is attractive to 
builders and developers who need front end 
money and to investors seeking a tax shelter. 

First, land is optioned. Next the syndicate is 
formed of participating partners. A builder seek- 
ing the financing may or may not be a partner, 
and he may wish to become a long term investor 
after the land is developed. The partnership ar- 
rangement provides for one general partner and a 
number of limited partners. By providing funds 
for the purchase and development of land, the 
syndicate enables the builder to conserve his 
working capital and assures him of a guaranteed 
supply of building lots. A builder wishing to raise 
front end money usually seeks out a broker with 
syndicate experience to organize the undertaking 
and an attorney and certified public accountant 
to provide legal and accounting services. 

For the investor, there are a variety of rea- 
sons which make syndicate investment attractive. 
The return on investments is usually higher than 
from other forms of investment. Syndicated inter- 
ests enable investors to take advantage of favor- 
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E Construction financing for the 


Golden Rule Apartments in 
Washington, D.C., a HUD-FHA Section 236 project, has been 
provided by 19 local S&L’s through a participation loan. The local 
S&L’s fully recognize the problem of providing financing for 
moderate-income families and realize they must be part of the 
solution. 
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able treatment from the 1969 tax law revisions, 
especially in regard to accelerated depreciation. 
Syndication is a means of acquiring an equity in 
property, providing a hedge against inflation, and 
obtaining appreciation in property values. 

As in the case of trusts, the syndicate is 


particularly valuable in tight money periods. 


Housing Partnerships 

Obtaining financing for high-income prop- 
erties is relatively easy when compared to the 
special problems created for builders of low- and 
moderate-income housing. To ease this situation, 
the National Corporation for Housing Partner- 
ships (NCHP) was created by the Housing Act of 
1968. NCHP is a joint effort of Government and 
private industry to help solve the shortage of this 
housing by providing seed money. 

Both builders and developers are aided 
through NCHP. Its initial development was made 
possible by the investment of $42 million by 270 
leading corporations, utilities, banks, insurance 
companies, and labor unions. This investment 
enables NCHP to share with builders the risks and 
help meet the financial needs required in publicly 
assisted low- and moderate-income housing proj- 
ects. Some $17 million has been earmarked to 
assist in housing developments, enabling $300 
million of housing construction to proceed. 

NCHP also provides a variety of services for 
builders—market analysis, site evaluation, HUD- 
-FHA processing, bonding assistance, and project 
coordination. This assistance is supplied through a 
nationwide network of 500 NCHP associates in 
44 States who are HUD-FHA approved mort- 
gagees and housing consultants with experience in 
the processing of HUD-FHA assisted multifamily 


housing loans. 

This new program has provided a wide range 
of housing and financing arrangements. NCHP has 
made equity investment, become partners with 
local builders, or co-sponsors of projects. NCHP 
has been instrumental in producing a variety of 
housing, including: Sections 235 and 236 housing 
and Market Interest Rate Rental Housing (Section 
221 (d)(4)), apartments with priority in occu- 
pancy to those displaced by governmental action, 
public housing leased projects, turnkey housing, 
State housing assistance programs, and nonprofit 
housing. 

The first project under the program—a $10 
million, 528-unit combination garden and high- 
rise apartments in Rockville, Md.—was completed 
in August 1971. The Section 236 project was a 
joint venture of NCHP and Mid-City Developers 
of Washington, D.C. 

By the end of NCHP’s first year of operation, 
14,500 units of low- and moderate-income hous- 
ing at 78 projects in 27 States had received 
preliminary or final approval. 


Savings and Loans 

Obtaining mortgage credit for any type of 
building venture is often a problem in a changing 
money market. In many instances, a builder will 
only consider local sources of mortgage credit, 
despite new sources being developed nationally. 
In some parts of the country, the builder first 
goes to the local savings and loan association. 
These associations are the largest single private 
source of mortgage credit. 

Recently, the national regulatory body of 
S&L’s—the Federal Home Loan Bank Board—has 
liberalized the terms under which any size builder 
may obtain credit. These include: 

@ Maximum loan-to-value ratio on apartment 
lending for Federal institutions increased from 75 
to 80 percent, and the maturity on such loans 
lengthened from 25 to 30 years. 

@ Maximum amount of a loan on a single- 
family dwelling increased from $40,000 to 
$45 ,000. 

@ Term of construction loans for large multi- 
unit dwellings and shopping centers in urban 
renewal areas extended from 24 to 60 months. 

@ Increase from eight to 10 years on the 
maximum loan term for unsecured loans for 
property alteration, repair, or improvement. 

@ Liberalization of an association’s authority 
to make loans for land acquisition and develop- 
ment loans. 

These programs—both new and expanded 
versions of older programs—are avenues leading to 
vitally needed credit for housing. They hold 
bright promise of helping to produce the funds 
needed to meet the Nation’s enormous housing 
needs. «® 
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Self-help housing in Chile, as in 
any country, must take advantage 
of the labor a future homeowner 
can offer in lieu of money for 
downpayment. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Noble are free-lance writers who 
report mainly on changes in community develop- 
ment here and abroad. Prior to devoting full time 
to travel and writing, they worked in local 
government. William Noble was director of 
Lancaster, Pa.’s Model Cities Program. June Noble 
served as executive assistant to the Mayor of 
Lancaster. 


sAuto- 
Construccion 


Chile’s Self-Help 
Answer to its Housing Shortage 


By William and June Noble 


In spite of the bright, late-afternoon sun above 
Santiago, Chile, a layer of brownish yellow smog 
partially obscured the summits of Santiago’s two 
in-city mini mountains, San Cristobal and Santa 
Lucia. It remained suspended over the tall earth- 
quake-proof buildings as we drove up and parked 
our jeep in an open meadow overlooking the 
center city. 

Throughout the meadow small groups of men 
were working with pickaxes, shovels, saws, ham- 
mers, and levels on houses in various stages of 
construction. Other workers carried prefabricated 
sections to groups who were readying standard- 
ized building components. We watched as the 
finished pieces were moved to individual housing 
sites. 


Self-Help Housing 

This was what we had come to see—how 
Chile’s self-help housing program actually worked. 
Designed for low- and moderate-income groups, 
the program combines “sweat equity” labor with 
modern production line techniques to create inex- 
pensive, yet substantial housing for an _ ever- 
increasing population. 

The Chilean government is both author and 
director of this program. Before self-help housing 
was launched in 1964, Chile’s housing supply was 
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painfully inadequate. Estimates placed the hous- 
ing shortage in urban areas alone at upwards of 
40,000 units—and the problem was becoming 
more acute each day as a 26-year trend widened 
the gap between supply and demand. 

With the new self-help program, a way may 
have been found to reverse that trend by capital- 
izing upon the one resource every able-bodied 
man possesses, regardless of his economic state— 
his physical capacity to work. The value of a 
man’s labor is deducted from the amount he has 
to pay for his house. It was this theory put into 
practice that reversed the widening housing gap in 
Chile. 


Government Coordination 

The program is coordinated by the Ministry 
of Housing and Urban Affairs, although direct 
contact with prospective homeowners is made 
through other government agencies. The project 
area is called a “poblacion” and varies in size 
depending upon the number of people wishing to 
buy houses in that location. 

Poblacion land is acquired by the govern- 
ment-owned Corporation for Urban Betterment 
Corporacion de Mejoramiento Urbano or 
CORMU), which has the responsibility for finding 
and buying—by compensatory expropriation if 
necessary—the needed land. 

Next, another government-owned organiza- 
tion, the Corporation for Housing (Corporacion 
de Vivienda or CORVI), becomes responsible for 
housing construction on the sites that CORMU 
has obtained. CORVI provides the building mate- 
rials and necessary construction plans. Then other 
government agencies responsible for providing 
community services move in and begin construc- 
tion. 

Finally, and most importantly, administration 
of the overall project is taken over by still 
another agency—the Corporation for Environ- 
mental Services (Corporacion de _ Servicios 
Habitacionales or CORHABIT)—whose role in- 
cludes selecting housing applicants. It also collects 
monthly equity payments and records and con- 
trols the labor hours of those who are building 
their own homes. 

Five separate plans are available. The home- 
owner can choose from an extremely simple and 
inexpensive poblacion, where water mains are 
constructed but no sewage disposal is provided, 
to a 132 square-foot cooperative apartment in a 
newly constructed attractive building. There is a 
dwelling unit to fit the income level and personal 
needs of every family. 


Work Equals Money 

Housing ownership is acquired through a 
system of quotas which is easily adaptable to the 
self-help program. A quota is the measure of 
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Houses procede at different 

stages of production at the same 
site so that workers can become ex- 
perts at their phase of construction 
and take advantage of assembly line 
techniques to speed construction 
and assure uniform quality. Work- 
men work whenever they can 
depending on the requirements 

of their regular job. 


exchange between homeowner and government 
that determines down payment and final cost of 
the home. It is either in the form of money or in 
specified work hours. The value of a quota, 
which is set by the government, is easily expand- 
able to keep pace with the fast-moving Chilean 
inflation. Each plan requires a set number of 
quotas to be earned before full title to the land 
and structure is handed over. The more expensive 
the home, the greater the number of quotas. 

An initial cash contribution of four to six 
percent is required before any construction be- 
gins. A specified number of additional quotas is 
needed each succeeding month over a stipulated 
period, which usually runs 24 months. 

At the end of the set period, construction is 
finished and the prospective homeowner has 
acquired quotas approximating 15 percent of the 
total housing price. This represents his downpay- 
ment; he is then permitted to occupy the house. 
The balance of the price is made up of a long 
term loan from CORHABIT with payment terms 
on a monthly basis—from 14 years for the least 
expensive poblacion to 25 years for the most 
expensive. 


Self-Help in Operation 

We visited two self-help housing projects, one 
in an urbanized sector of Santiago, the other in a 
rural area near the Agronomy School of the 
University of Chile. These projects demonstrated 
how the system of self-help construction can be 
effective on either rural or urban sites, even 
though there are certain technical differences 
between them in planning and construction. 

The project of Rinconada de Maipu is located 
about four miles from the town of Miapu on land 
provided by the Agronomy School. The residents 
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of this project are connected in one way or 
another with the school; their incomes would 
normally make homeownership difficult, if not 
impossible. 

At Rinconada, work starts in the late after- 
noon. Various teams excavate, lay concrete slabs, 
erect steel roof trusses, wood frames and panels, 
and finish the roofing. Each team has become 
expert in its own field and the houses are con- 
structed using assembly line techniques. 

It takes about 1,000 to 1,200 man hours to 
construct one house. With each man providing 26 
hours of work a week (the minimum in order to 
keep pace with the monthly quota schedule), an 
entire project like this one could be completed in 
a year or less. 

CORHABIT has turned the community organ- 
ization over to project committees with the result 
that social pressure from the group keeps most of 
the potential homeowners from dropping far 
behind in their work quotas. As a final safeguard, 
any participant is dropped if he gets 76 hours 
behind in his production. He cannot recoup the 
value of the work he has already invested, but 
whatever financial payment he has made is reim- 
bursed when his house is taken over by another 
participant. 


Every two homes share a septic tank and tile 
drain field, but this is the only instance of shared 
utilities. Each house contains its own bathroom 
with wash basin, toilet, and shower head and its 
own kitchen with porcelain sink. The interior of 
the house is attractive and bright. Large windows 
in the living-dining room have been carefully 
placed to take advantage of the sun and the view 
of flowers that will soon be growing on each 
450-meter plot. Chileans love flowers and the 
Santiagian climate makes it possible to have vari- 
ety all year long. The bedroom windows are 
placed high for privacy but are large enough for 
light and ventilation. 


Among the experts who provided technical 
assistance and training to the future homeowner 
were members of the United States Peace Corps. 
In Rinconada they provided help in organizing 
construction teams, building a community center 
according to national building code guidelines, 
and overseeing the various stages of home con- 
struction. Such efforts coupled with freely pro- 
vided government assistance, both technical and 
administrative, is a major reason that the cost of 
one of these homes is so low. The average cost of 
such a wood house is $700. 


An Urban Project 

In contrast to the rural character of Rin- 
conada de Maipu, the poblacion of Nuevo 
Esfuerzo plans to have sidewalks, paved streets, 
sewer and water lines, and electric services pro- 
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Prefabricated panels are used whenever possible. The work- 
men are not skilled construction laborers and prefabrication 
assures a uniform product. Door frames, window frames, 
and internal partitions are all preassembled and then put in 
place. The finished product is only serviceable by U. S. 
Standards, but it is a better home than most Chileans ever 
dreamed could be theirs. 


vided by the municipality. The political realities 
are such that there are enough potential votes in 
the urban poblacion to warrant providing mu- 
nicipal services that would not be granted to a 
small rural community. 

In Nuevo Esfuerzo, 50 percent of the main 
roads were built even before any housing was 
started. Sewer and water mains as well as electric 
services were provided by the municipality. Plans 
for the 280-home community were developed in 
accordance with the master plan of Santiago. 
Included in this planning were the Ministry of 
Education and the departments for water, sewage, 
roads, and electricity. Commercial sites were built 
by CORHABIT and leased to various businesses 
at the conclusion of the project. 

When we arrived at Nuevo Esfuerzo, only a 
couple of hours of daylight were left, but the 
men planned to work until 9 or 10 o’clock under 
electric light. Their regular jobs were finished for 
the day and they were well into their daily quota 
of four hours of construction work. They devot- 
ed six hours to the project on Sundays, agreeing 
by committee vote to take Monday evenings off. 

We noticed a dedicated but easygoing feeling 
among the men. Each one had his specialty, 
whether it was bricklaying, concrete finishing, or 
setting steel frames. 

The houses were handsome duplex units. The 
living rooms contained the same large windows, 
flush core wood doors, and steel frames we saw 
in Rinconada. But here the similarity ended. The 
materials and workmanship were vastly superior. 
This was reflected in the price of the house: 
$1800. 

Recreation programs have now been started, 
and it is anticipated that the same community 
spirit that is speeding the homes to completion 
will be directed to the social and health programs 
that are as yet unavailable. 


Good Homes For All 

Chile’s self-help housing program is based on 
the premise that all men who can perform phys- 
ical labor have an equal opportunity to use their 
labor for material gain. In the process, of course, 
the homeowner acquires a strong sense of pride 
in his home because it represents the culmination 
of his sweat and effort. Since no one knows 
which house will be his until all construction is 
completed, it behooves each worker to perform 
his duties as though he were building his own 
home. 


But the greatest benefit will accrue to Chile, 
which is threatened with a desperate housing 
crisis. The Chilean philosophy that every man 
should own a piece of his country is steadily 
becoming a tangible reality for hundreds in Proj- 
ect Auto-Construccion. 
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